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NOTES BY THE WAY. 


Contributed by the Acting Editor. 


In another column will be found a letter from “ F. O.,“ 


calling attention to proposed legislation in the State of 


New York tending to restrict the right to hypnotise to duly 
licensed physicians. The clauses of the proposed Bill (ne- 
cording to the Pall Mall Gazette) are as follows :— 

I. It shall be unlawful for any person, except duly liconsed 
physicians, in the course of lectures to medical students, or 
before scientific bodies, to give exhibition of, or perform, 
hypnotic demonstrations in public. It shall be unlawful 
for any person not a duly licensed 1 to hypnotise 
another. 3. Any person violating either of the foregoing 
provisions of this Act shall be guilty of a misdemoanour. 

This is a case of “ Codlin’s your friend, not Short,” with 
avengeance! After having moved Heaven and earth to 
have the believers in Mesmerism condemned as frauds and 
impostors ; after having proclaimed the thing could not 
possibly be true, and shut their eyes as hard as they 
possibly could against demonstration, the medical faculty, 
obliged, in spite of themselves, to recognise the facts, now 
seek to procure for themselves the monopoly of investigating 
that which, as long as they could, they condemned; and pro- 
pose to exclude from any further participation in the study 
those who first discovered and gave to the world the know- 
ledge of this most valuable therapeutic agent. 


I cannot bring myself to believe that in an enlightened 
country like the United States, such a thing can ever be 
eoacted by the Legislature. It is so palpably unfair, upon 
the face of it, and it is so entirely retrograde in spirit. 
Monopolies such as the proposed shutting up the right to 
investigate psychical phenomena from all persons who do 
not happen to be “ licensed physicians,” were all very well 
inthe reign of Charles II., but are antagonistic to the 
whole spirit of modern progress. There is no analogy 
whatever here with the proposed Local Option legislation 
which is so largely supported both in this country and in 
America. The advance of knowledge is in no way affected 
by forbidding palatial temptations to drunkenness to stand 
at every street corner; and the animus of the publicans is 
hot the investigation of new fields of psychical research, 
but simply and solely the making of money. 


To make the two cases analogous we must suppose that 
the medical faculty, after for long inveighing against beer 
and spirits as most deleterious and even poisonous drinks, 
at last was foreed to admit that they were, on the whole, 
beneficial and useful; but because they were concocted of 
elements which were of the nature of drugs and chemicals, 
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tained that no one should be allowed to manufacture such 
liquids but duly “licensed physicians,” and this although 
the recipes, and the whole process of brewing and distilling, 
had been invented and discovered by persons who were not 
licensed physicians, the result of whose labours was thus 
coolly taken over and monopolised by the faculty. 


Every intelligent person has a very high opinion of the 
general sincerity and earnestness of the medical profession 
as a whole. They are felt to be a high-minded, con- 
scientious class of men, discharging very important func- 
tions in a way which is beyond all praise. Yet to admit 
this is not to admit that medical men have any right to 
claim to monopolise the practice of hypnotism. Nay, 
speaking with all respect ef them as to their true and 
legitimate functions, I think many people will feel that 
they are, as a fact, the very last class to whom a monopoly 
of the right of psychical research should be granted. 
They are, as a class, intensely conservative, and they have 
committed themselves to a materialistic basis of judgment, 
which must prevent them from making any but the very 
slowest progress in the really important, and to all 
Spiritual psychologists, most interesting side of this study. 
And it looks a little as if the real animus of this claim to 
exclude all non-members of the faculty from this study was 
to prevent this spiritual side of it from being further in- 
vestigated. They have made up their minds that there is 
nothing there, and they are seeking to place on the statute- 
book an Act to prevent anyone who does not wear their 
spiritually purblind spectacles from looking any further 
into it, for fear they themselves should once more be 
proved to have been wrong. 


Therefore, it behoves all who believe in the free dis- 
cussion of these subjects to combine to oppose in the most 
strenuous way such proposals as these, which, being carried 
in one country, will soon be proposed to be enacted in others. 
All legislation to prohibit is difficult, and often disastrous, 
work, and should only be resorted to in cases where nothing 
else will avail to provont unscrupulous persons from oppress- 
ing their weaker brethren. Most of all will it be difticult 
—and, indeed, as T believe, absolutely impossible — to 
apply it to a matter whore, from the nature of the case, 
the law-breaker can so easily and perfectly cover his tracks. 
Tho only porson who will be deterred by such an enactment 
as this from practising hypnotism will be the conscientious 
investigator whose sense of right will not permit him to 
break the law. But nothing will be easier than for an un- 
scrupulous man to make use of the very hypnotic power he 
possosses to conceal his broach of the law, by conveying the 
suggestion that not himself but some innocent third person 
has been the agent. 


Tf what the doctors required was the discouragoment 
of displays of hypnotism on platforms at places of public 
amusement, wo should have a great deal more sympathy 
with them. Nothing is more to be deprecated than that 


and might, if taken in excess, be deleterious, they main- | this subject should be lightly played with for the sake of 


making money out of psychical power. But that is u very 
different thing from taking this investigation at one sweep 
of the pen out of the hands of hundreds of conscientious 
and painstaking inquirers, hy whose exertions the reality 
of the power has been brought to public recognition, and 
who know a great deal more about it than the vast majority 
of that class who are thus seeking to secure for themselves 
the entire monopoly of this practice and investigation. 

„C. J. W.“ writes: “T have come upon an old phase 
of clairvoyance, and I want to find out whether it is 
common. On two occasions our medium has described to 
me someone neither living nor passed away, but a creature 
solely of my own imagination ; a character, in fact, out of 
one of my own stories.” Our correspondent goes on to state 
that the medium described a sick girl looking out of a 
doorway, depicted exactly as she herself (the correspon- 
dent) had described it on paper not an hour before she left 
home. The matter had not pleased her when she wrote it, 
and she had torn it up, but it was still in her mind when 
she went to the seance. She was not sitting next to the 
medium. 


Speaking on the data given, I should say this was a 
simple case of thought-transference. Physical contact is by 
no means necessary to such, though “C. J. W.“ seems to 
assume that itis. Inspirational speaking is not quite the 
same as ordinary sensitiveness, such as is shown by Mr. 
Alfred Capper and other professional thought-readers. This 
latter is (probably) the self-sensitiveness of the own Ego of 
the thought-reader ; the former is possession for the time 
being by some other Ego, who, by virtue of being untram- 
melled by a physical body, can see with far finer sense 
organs than we here possess. But I believe the annals 
of the Society for Psychical Research contain records of 
thought-transference without physical contact, without any 
suggestion of the mediation of spiritual beings ; and if so, 
a fortiori is this possible when such mediation is assumed 
to be the case. Perhaps some readers of “Lieut” can 
elucidate the matter further? 


There is a short but admirable article in the Arena” 
for this month upon “Christianity and Buddhism,” by 
Charles Schroder, in which he points out how closely 
as to ethical standard the two agree. “There are,” 
he says, “ only two differences; the one real, the 
other apparent.“ The apparent difference he finds 
in the fact that Jesus did not definitely teach 
Re-incarnation, while, as everyone knows, Buddha did. 
The difference which he calls real consists in the 
fact that Buddha gave a detailed law, defining carefully 
good acts and bad acts; while Jesus was content to give 
a principle which can be applied universally, and which 
each person can follow for himself. This principle is Love, 
love to God and love to man. And he adds: “This is the 
Law, not because Jesus taught it, but because it is the 
Truth. It is a universal law, belonging to no 
religions, beliefs, or peoples. It is the Divine in man, which 
only needs to be called out to do infinitely more for us 
than all Buddha's teachings can do for the Buddhist. 
Jesus taught it, lived it, and died for it. He is the perfect 
man because of this, and this perfection can be gained by 
all who, by following Him, clothe themselves with His 
mind.” 


There is evidently something in human nature which is 
continually urging us to want to contrast and compare 
things together, so as to determine which is the better and 
the worse, the right and the wrong. We do not seem to 
understand that though two contrary things cannot both 
be right, for the same man, at the same time, and under 
the same circumstances, there is nothing in all logic to 
forbid them each being right for two different men, at 
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different times, and under different circumstances, 
to no ono in my reverence for our Lord, in my admirati 
of His character and respect for the teaching. But I din 
think that my service to Him involves that T should lay, 
and execrate and say all manner of evil of a great religion, 
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teacher, Who if he does not quite come up to my Estimate, 
of Jesus—was yet undoubtedly a far nobler, truer, and, | 
will add, more truly Christ-like man than I am. It yi) 
be never merry world until people understand the seer 
of true liberality, viz., to hold firmly and consistently 1 
the truest that we do see, and believe that it is—so long, 
we see it—the best for us; and, on the other hand, cones), 
to every brother the free right to do the same. 


Controversy is the grave of truth. Theoretical accuracy 


— 


— 


is a small matter in comparison with the practical spirit d 


our lives. 
saying, If you are not true theoretically you cannot te 
right practically.” On the contrary, the reverse is the cas. 
Our Lord found no fault with the theory of the Scribes and 
Pharisees. He said, „All things, therefore, whatsoever 
they bid you, these do and observe, but do not ye after their 
works, for they say, and do not.“ (Matt. xxiii. 3.) And H; 
made knowledge of the truth a result, and not a pre. 
requisite, of doing right, of doing, that is, what —apart from 
intellectual knowledge—our own intuitive feeling tells usi 
the true and Divine thing. 


A COINCIDENCE. 


In the Sunday Sun” the veteran journalist tells a 
story which I feel sure that he will allow me to use as 
coincidence. Mr. Sala was at Rome. The waiter knocked 
at his door at the moment that the name of Hogarth was 
falling from his pen and brought in this letter :— 


Hotel de Londres, Rome. 

Dear SIR, —Some fifteen years ago, upon the death i 
my father, I came into possession of a copy of Hogarth's 
works, a large volume bound in red, and over your signs 
ture the following are written on the fly-leaf: This book 
was given to me by the late Thackery (sic) when I was 
engaged in writing the Hogarth Papers in the ‘ Cornhill 
Magazine’ in 1860-61.” I should very much like to have the 
assurance that the above is genuine, and that the book was 
really in your possession. 


Yours, &., — 
On this Mr. Sala makes the following remarks :— 


I fancy that this copy of Hogarth—the large one—was in 
a portion of my library which I sold in 1865-6, before start- 
ing on a two years’ tour in foreign parts. Only if the 
inscription on the fly-leaf was written by me, my memory 
must have played me a trick at the time. It was Mr. 
Thackeray who gave me the little book. Mr. Charles 
Dickens had previously lent me the same book, which he had 
borrowed from W. M. T., which suggested to me the series 
of papers entitled “Twice Round the Clock,” but he did not 
ive me the “Hogarth.” The donor thereof was Mr. George 
Smith, jun., the founder and proprietor of the “Cornhill.” 
One of the leaves of the huge tome must be slightly stained, 
for Mr. Edmund Yates, paying us a visit in Sloane-street, 
Knightsbridge, in the full uniform of a lieutenant oi the 
Post Office Volunteers—he had come from the levée at which 
the Volunteer officers were received by her Majesty the 
Queen—was shown the Hogarth, and inadvertently dropped 
a cup of tea over one of the engravings. 


It is, perhaps, another coincidence that at the moment ei 
writing a near friend should have engaged my attention a: 
to a copy of Hogarth’s life, respecting which there was 
some dispute as to value. I saw and heard the two thing 
almost simultaneously.—|Ep. “ Ligur.”] 


A GENTLEMAN residing in Edinburgh wishes to meet wit) 
others in that city who are interested in Spiritualism 
Address, A. F., “Licut,” 2, Duke-street, Adelphi, W. C. 

Society ror Psycuicat RESEARCH. -A general meeting ei 
this society will be held on Friday next in the Council 
Chamber, Westminster Town Hall, Caxton-street, Vietoris 
street, London, S. W. The chair will be taken at four p.m 
The following papers will be read:—I. “ Hypermnesi’ 
Dreams, by F. W. H. Myers. II. Records of a‘ Haunt 
House, by Mrs. H. Sidgwick, 


Nowhere in Scripture is there any authority 
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INDEPENDENT SLATE-WRITING A FACT IN NATURE. 
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From uE “Rewaro-PHiLosorHican Jounnay," 


Professor lalliott Couos contributes to the « Religio- 
Philosophical Journal” two remarkable articles, from the 
first of which we now make somo extracts, the length of 
the article exceeding the spaco ab our command, Our 
readers will learn with much pleasure that the Professor 
has restored his health after the great strain that his 
labours had put upon it. 

Dr. Coues writes :— 


In tho courso of my sojourn in California I had many 
intoresting exporiencos in psychical rosoarch, somo of which 
l wish to make public. 1 mako my first narrativo a circum- 
stantial account of cortain phonomena whioh may bo justly 
charactorisod as astounding, since thoy appoar to be contrary 
to the laws of nature as formulated by the science of our 
day. Nevertholess, L havo repeatedly soon that which 
justifies tho caption of this article, If I am to accopt the 
evidence of my sensos, indopondent slato-writing is a fact in 
unturo, the vority of which L am propared to affirm without 
qualification or reservation. If Lam to accept the logical 
consequences of that fact, | must revise my ideas of the 
motions of which inanimate matter is capable under some 
circumstances. 1 write not as u Spiritualist, not as a Theo- 
sophist, not as a theorist of any sort; but simply as a man 
of science, of good ordinary powers of observation, who has 
made some experiments in psychical research which he 
desires to give an account of, but which he doos not expect 
to account for, 

That there is such a thing as genuine independent slato- 
writing I have long been willing to believe, on the testimony 
uf others in whose good judgment and good faith I had con- 
fidence. But until lately 1 had seen nothing myself of the sort 
that was not either, first, a more trick; or, second, some- 
thing so obscure and baffling that it amounted to nothing 
satisfactory, and could not be put in evidence at all. I am 
also aware that the vast amount of fraud perpetrated in this 
particular matter, and the large number of intelligent 
persons who have been deceived, have together put the whole 
thing into bad shape, and brought it into worse odour. The 
afirmation of independent slate-writing as a fact in nature 
therefore requires to be doubly guarded and fortified. Yet 
in face of all this, I am ready to declare that I have soon, 
in bruad daylight, a few inches from my face, a piece of 
pencil rise and move, no one touching it, and write of its 
own motion legible an J intelligible sentences which conveyed 
intelligent thought; and that this same phenomenon was 
witnessed at the same time, in the same manner, and to the 
same effect, hy other persons besides myself, of equal if not 
superior eyesight. 

What do we mean by “independent slate-writing” ? I 
understand that term to signify the formation of legible 
letters aud words on a slate by a pencil which no one touches 
while the writing is being done. If that definition be 
correct, then I know that independent slate-writing is a fact 
in nature, By the phrase “automatic writing“ I understand 
to be meant the formation of legible writing when one holds 
the pen or pencil but is not consciously aware at the time of 
what is boing written. That is another phase of the 
problem, to be kept clearly apart from the former phase, and 
concerning which [ have now nothing to say. 

While in San Francisco in October, 1891, I had the 
pleasure of making tho personal acquaintance of Mr. W. E. 
Coleman, well known to readers of tho “Journal,” whom I 
had also long known by correspondence, but had never mot. 
At his suggestion arrangements were mado for an experi- 
mont in independent slate-writing at the house of Mrs. 
Mena Francis, of 811, Goary-streot, whither I wont by 
appointment, accompanied by my wifo, on Friday, October 
lóth, about noon. On entering her parlour wo were met by 
a pleasant-faced elderly lady, in a simple, unaffected manner, 
which rather prejudiced both my wife and myself in hor 
favour, As soon as she had finished with a sitter who had 
preceded us, she invited us into a back room, facing south 
or at any rate, the sun was shining brightly in at the only 

window, near which we took our seats. Mrs. Francis 
occ pied a low casy rocker, my wife sat opposite, and 1 close 
botwoon the two ladies, on Mrs. Francis’ right, while before 
Us was u small deal tublo with an ordinary cloth cover. On 
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tho tablo wore a couple of thin “silicate ” slates, framolosn, 
perhaps four by six inchos in sizo, n glass of water, and s 
wask-rag. Mra, Francis invited us to oxaming tho table and 
its aecossorios at our pleasure, Wo did so and found ther 
as just aid, Sho took one of the slates, dropped on its 
opon Upper surfaco a bit of pencil porhaps a third of an inch 
long, and passed it quietly undor the table out of sight, 
holding it by ono corner, with ono hand, in the manner in 
which anyone would naturally hold out a slate or similar 
object—hor other hand being in view on the table. Sno 
rocked back and forth a fow times, while two pair of oyes 
were upon the proceeding, and suid, in a quist voice :— 

“Will tho doar spirits ploase write” ? or words to that 
offoct, 

This gavo my scientific conscience a twingo, for if there is 
anything 1 do not like, it is something just like that. How- 
ovor, I sat still, and in a fow moments, tick, tick, tick, wont 
somothing under the tablo, as if the pencil were writing. 
So it was in fact; and my astonishment may be judged 
when, whilst the ticking was still going on, Mrs, Francis 
slowly withdrew the slate from under the table, and then 
and thoro, in full view, a few inches from my face, I dis- 
tinctly saw the pencil write “of itself,” and finish the last 
word or two of a sentence which straggled over most of the 
slate! This my wife did not seo, simply because the table 
intorcopted her line of vision; but that I saw it, just as 
described, is simply true. To make a long story short, this 
sort of thing wont on for an hour or more, Sentences were 
repeatedly written as said, a part of the actual writing of 
several of them being done under my wife’s oyes us well as 
under my own, with no one touching the pencil. Several 
times Mrs. Francis varied the experiment by holding the 
slate high up in the air over the table, and placing upon it 
a handkerchiof, or a book half opened, to make a sort of 
shield from tho sun’s rays. One variation was especially 
interesting. She desired Mrs, Coues to grasp her hand while 
she held the slate in the usual manner under the table. Mrs. 
Coues did so; and while the medium’s hand was thus firinly 
grasped by my wife, the writing went on, we heard the 
sou ds as before, and Mrs. Coues fells me she felt a singular 
sentation, a sort of throbbing, as if a pulsation, or a 
regularly continuous set of impacts, were passing at once 
through her own hand, the medium’s hand, and the slate. 

I imagine that the last-mentioned circumstance may have 
an important if not conclusive bearing on the explanation 
of the phenomonon, or at least afford a clue to the rationale 
of the physical means by which independent slate-writing 
can be accomplished. But I am not now offering any theory 
or attempt at explanation. Neither am 1 now concerned 
with the substance or intelligible conteut of the writing. 
Tho physical fact of the production of readable words 
that made sense is my whole present attestation. But 
I may state, without prejudice to the case in any particular, 
that the writing was certainly not at random, for it incladed 
intelligible and intelligent answers to various questions, and 
thus kept up, to some extent, a continuous and rational con- 
versation. Tho writing also referred in part to persons, 
places, and things, respecting which Mrs. Francis must, 
humanly speaking, have been absolutely ignorant. The 
writing furthermore purported to be, ostensibly was, and 
was evidently believed by Mrs. Francis to be, a series of 
communications from the living spirits or souls of several 
different deceased persons, some of whom Mrs. Coues and I 
recugnised as deceased persons whom we had known in this 
life, some of whom we know nothing about, two of whom 
bore suspiciously historical names, namely, Emanuel Swedon- 
borg, the soer, and Sir Astley Cooper, the famous surgeon, 
each of which names was signed to certain of the writings. 

1 suppose that in all, during this sitting, somo forty or 
fifty sentences were writton moro or less oxactly in the 
manner described. Tho letters as a rulo were very badly 
formed, and many of the words woro illegible. In some such 
instances the illegible words were rubbed out by the medium, 
and tho—shall I say spirit, or communicating intolligonco, 
ov stub of u pencil ?—the whatevor it was thut was doing it, 
was politely requested to write more plainly, and as politely 
complied, sometiines underscoring the newly formed word. 
1 should add that betweon onch mossago the slate was 
cloansod of the former writing, with tho wet rag, just as 
anyone would rub out what had been written, to write 
something olso on the sumo surface; and that L gave both 
slates u thorough cleansing myself at tho boginning of tho 
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experiment. I kopt one of tho slates with the message from | slate mysolf; I folt a strong, peculiar, almost convulsiy 


“Sir Astley Coopor,” and havo it yet. 

At tho ond of this intorviow I took one of tho slates, laid 
the pencil upon it, and occupied myself for several minutes 
in trying to make thv pencil leave some mark. Itb was easy 
enough, holding the slato as Mrs. Francis did—or in any 
other way, in fact —and joggling it about, to make the pencil 
jump and wrigglo all over the surfaco; but the weight of the 
bit of pencil was not enough to leave any porceptible traco 
of its movement—to say nothing of forming u lottor or a 
word in this way. Some force, unknown to me, has during 
the writing pressed the pencil hard enough against tho slate 
to rub off some of its substanco and thus leave the visible 
and legible trace of its movements, This “forco” was also 
the means of transmitting an intelligent volition; and it 
was not the muscular force of Mrs. Francis or of any other 
living persou known to mo. 

It is morally certain that Mrs. Francis did not know who 
her sitters wero until we made ourselves known at or near 
the end of the experiment; but as I am not now analysing 
the conteut of the writing, nor indeed raising any question 
of “spirit communication,” it is immaterial to tho point at 
issue whether sho know who we were or not. She accepted 
a very modest feo, and we parted. 

Mrs.Coues and 1 went carefully over the whole interview, 
to tind ourselves in substantial agreement in every material 
particular ; so that if either of us wero hallucinated, the other 
was also,and thus it becomes a case of “collective hallucina- 
tion.” Nevertheless, 1 must confess that for my part I was 
inclined to discredit the evidence of my senses. My only 
other alternative was to discredit my life-long experiences of 
gravitation, inertia, momentum, and like attributes of the 
material of this physical world. In this embarrassing pre- 
dicament I did probably a sensible thing in filing the 
apparently inexplicable occurrences for future reference. 1 
left San Francisco, rusticated at Santa Cruz for several 
weeks, and returned to the city late in December. At my 
invitation Mrs. Francis came to my parlour at the Occi- 
dental Hotel, and at this second seance I arranged for Mr. 

Coleman to be present, with my wife and myself. 

With much variation in detail, and especially in the 
content of the alleged messages, the result was the same as 
before. Mr. Coleman and I washed the slates, which were 
clean already, just to be able to say we had done so, for the 
beneiit of a certain class of Thomases. We four sat about 
one of the ordinary tables that are found in hotel parlours, 
It was about noon of a bright day. We all simultaneously, at 
times, and each one of us successively, at other times, saw 
the bit of pencil move of itself, no one touching it,and write 
legible, intelligible sentences. It wrote rational and sensible 
replies to various questions, answered some mental interro- 
gations with a pertinence at times startling, professed to be 
writing on the part of various deceased persons, whose names 
were signed (none of whom I, for one, recognised), and 
otherwise conducted itself like a volitional intelligence, and 
not at all like a small lump of inanimate mineral. All this, 
too, under our very eyes and ears for much of the time, 
during which we distinctly traced by sight and sound the 
movements of the pencil as it straggled over the slate and 
Jeft the scrawly letters in its wake; and for the rest of the 
time while Mrs. Francis held the slate by one corner, with 
one hand, just under the table, her other hand being in sight 
meanwhile. Some persons may not unnaturally cry out: 
“What did she put it under tho table for? What is the 
use of hiding it at all? To which I reply: “I do not know, 
and I wish I did, for if I knew that, it would help me 
perhaps to explain the thing.” But this is as absolutely 
certain as anything in the range of human experiences can 
be, namely,that Mrs. Francis’ hand never touched the pencil 
during the writing. This I can assert most positively: and 
l am sure that both Mrs. Coues and Mr. Coleman stand 
ready to corroborate the assertion. 

One more point, and I have done with a narrative already 
longer than I intended it to be, but which I have found 
myself unable to shorten without weakening. Once during 
this second sitting Mrs, Francis desired me to hold her 
hand, as she had desired Mrs, Coues to do on the first occa- 
sion. I did so, and with the same result as Mrs, Coues had 
before experienced. Mrs. Francis held out tho slate before 
me, in full view; she had it by one corner, her fingers bent 
under it, and thumb over it, as one usually holds such an 
object ; I grasped her hand firmly, partly in fact holding the 


twitching of her flesh, and she seemed, both to my touch my 
to my cyo, to bo as it were clutching tho slate, with a fore 
in her clenched fingers that made tho silicate bend a littla, 
thore was the pencil upan the surfaco, and then and the, 
the pencil wrote, right under my cyes of its own motion, 

Mrs. Francis doclined to take any fee on this occasio 
and scomod only anxious that I should be satisfied, by ap 
means in her powor, of the gonuineness and verity c 
phonomenon which to her at least is fraught with the Mey 
significance of a message from the dead to the living. %, 
was not very woll in health, having a bad cold, was worry 
over a slight misunderstanding about the hour of o 
engagement, and besides all that, had got out of breath | 
climbing several flights of stairs that did not lead ton, 
room. So altogethor she was in bad order, either for, 
successful experiment in psychical science, or for a clever trick 
in sleight of hand. Knowing what I do about such things | 
think it remarkable that we got any result, in view of th 
medium’s nervousness and fear of failure. 

I hardly know what will be thought of this narrativ, 
probably different persons who read it will form different 
opinions of it and of its writer. But a little while ago, | 
could hardly have imagined myself as the author of such ; 
recital. Yet I cannot be untrue to my convictions witht 
violence to my mental integrity; and I cannot be silent ix 
the face of such facts as I have narrated without convictin 
of moral cowardice, Let the facts speak for themselves; | 
am only responsible for the veracity and substantial accuracy 
of this article, which though penned at one sitting, fran 
memoranda taken at the dates of the experiments repectivel;, 
has been on my mind for several months, and is now worded 
with some care, after mature deliberation. 

Prescott, Arizona. 


THEORIES OF A WORKMAN. 


Mr. Edison is nothing if not practical. He says that 
he is not speculative. In spite of that he is the mos 
speculative of men, otherwise where does he get his inver- 
tions from? This is the account, a little condensed and 
very imperfect, no doubt, of an interview with him, which 
is published in the “ Progressive Thinker ” (Chicago). 

Being asked: 


“ What is life?” His reply follows :— 


My mind is not of a speculative order (said Mr. Edison]; 
it is essentially practical, and when I am making an expen- 
ment I think only of getting something useful, of making 
electricity perform work. 

It is my belief that every atom of matter is intelligent, 
deriving energy from the primordial germ. The intelligence 
of man is, I take it, the sum of the intelligences of the 
atoms of which he is composed. Every atom has an intelli- 
gent power of selectiun and is always striving to get into 
harmonious relation with other atoms. The human body,! 
think, is maintained in its integrity by the intelligent per | 
sistence of its atoms, or rather by an agreement between the 
atoms so to persist, When the ,harmonious adjustment is 
destroyed the man dies, and the atoms seek other relations 

I cannot regard the odour of decay but as the result oi 
the efforts of the atoms to dissociate themselves; they want 
to get away and make new combinations. Man, therefore, 
may be regarded in some sort as a microcosm of atom 
agreeing to constitute his life as long as order and discipline 
can be maintained. But, of course, there is disaffection, 
rebellion, and anarchy, leading eventually to death and 
through death to new forms of life. For life I regard a 
indestructible. That is, if matter is indestructible, All 
matter lives, and everything that lives possesses intelligonce. 
Consider growing corn, for example. An atom of oxygen 
comes flying along the air. It seeks combination with other 
atoms and goes to the corn, not by chance but by intentiov. 
It is seized by other atoms that need oxygen, and is packed 
away in the corn where it can do its work. Now, carbon, 
hydrogen and oxygen enter into the composition of ever 
organic substance in one form of arrangement or another. 
The formula C H O, in fact, is almost universal. 

Very well, thon, why doos a free atom of carban select any 
particular one out of fifty thousand or more possible posi- 
tions unless it wants to? I cannot seo how we can den 
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_qebigence to this act of volition on the part of the atom. 
* thst one atom has an affinity for another is simply to 
„e word. The atom is conscious ji man is conscious, 
„de gent if man is intelligent, exercises will power if 
a ds, is in its own little way ail that man is. We are 
yy geologists that in the earliest periods no form of jife 
exist on the earth. 

Hew do they know that > A crystal is devoid of this 
Wis: jtinciple, they say, and yet certain kinds of atoma 
wanevly arrange themselves in a particular way to form a 
sta. They did that in geological periods autedating the 
sgeatance of any form of life, and have been doing it ever 
see it precisely the same way. Some crystals form in 
ashes like a fern. Why is there not life in the growth of 
apta: Was the vital principle specially crested at 
si particular period of the earth's history, or did it exist 
wù control every atom of matter when the carth was 
Iia: [ cannot avoid the conclusion that all matter is 
ampseed of intelligent atoms, and that life and mind are 
setely synonyms for the aggregation of atomic intelligence. 
i course, there is a source of energy. 


| 
Nature is a per- | 


suning and impelling force. I made an experiment with 
sing sleg. I took a leg that was susceptible to the galvanic 
ament, The vibration produced a note as high asa piccolo, 
Wa» the leg was alive it responded to the electrical 
amat: when it was dead it would not respond. After the 
iwz: leg had been lying in the laboratory three days I 
avin’: make it squeal. The experiment was conclusive as 
w ts point: The vital force in the nerves of the leg was 
apeble of acting with speed enough to induce the vibration 
the diaphragm necessary to produce sound. 

Qertainly this rate of speed is much greater than 
ee ists appear to allow, and it seems reasonable that 
weet: is a close affinity between vital energy and electricity. 
% net say they are identical; on the contrary, I say they 
w very like, Jf one could learn to make vital energy 
azectiy without fuel, that is, without beefsteak in the 
swmach. and in such manner that the human system could 
iger priat- it, the elixir of life would no longer be a dream 
s aebeny. But we have not yet learned to make electricity 
arectiy, without the aid of fuel and steam. 

I ceheve this is possible; indeed, I have been experiment- 
‘ag in this direction for sume time past. But until we can 
vam do make electricity, like nature, out of disturbed air, 
lam afraid the more delicate task of manufacturing vital 
mergy so that it cau be bottled and sold at the family 
gery store will have to be deferred. Electricity, by the 
vay. is properly merely a form of energy and not a fuid. 
as for the ether which speculative science supposes to exist, 
i con't know anything about it. Nobody has discovered 
ting of the kind. In order to make their theories hold 


ther they have, it seems to me, created the ether. But 
tae ther imagined by them is unthinkable to me. I don't 


tay I disagree with them, because I don’t pretend to have 
wy theories of that kind and am not competent to dispute 
ith speculative scientists. All I can say is, my mind is 
marie w azcept the theory. The ether, they say, is as 
rigel as steel and as soft as butter. I can't catch on to 
ua idea. 

I believe that there are only two things in the universe 
matter and energy. Matter L can understand to be intelli- 
gat, for man himself I regard as so much matter. 
Í axsa can take various forms and manifest itself in different 
waje. J can understand also that it works not only upon 
‘Mt through matter. What this matter is, what this energy 
4,1 do not know. 

However, it is possible that it is simply matter and 
‘ergy, and that any desire to know too tnuch about the 
wale question should be diagnosed as a disease; such a 
‘ie: an German doctors are said to have discovered among 
e udents of their universities—the disease of asking 
tene. The great German philosopher Loetze, for 
‘Mane, holds that all atoms are conscious and of a spiritual 
“are. In this way he undertakes to account for the soul. 
"tat, we call soul is, according to his theory, only a 
“nant atom. This view is reconcilable with the laws of 
“ion on the hypothesis that the strongest atoms survive, 
7 mo correctly, perhaps, that they control the weaker 
Ham, The difficulty, of course, arises when we begin to 
en wonda with which to express so abstract an idea as 
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xma motion machine, and perpetual motion implies a | 


Energy | 
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life, Whatever form of expression is adopted, it in n likely 


t mean the same thing to all men. 


An atom, we understand, occupies seme space. fut 
not the first principle immeasurably limitahle fur any- 
thing that occupies space cannot pe che firat prinzip. 
Lotze, holding that the so-called facts of life can be explaines 
by mechanical forces, eliminstes the term life or vital fore. 
and believes only in the sonl. Li musat beheve that the 
soul can come int. mechanical relations. This cotecicusnens, 
of atoms he extends resolutely V., all material object, ever, 
to crystals. However, the stoms, he contends, have ne 
distinct existence, Dut are all purely dependent upon the 
soul, which is God. 

Dr. William Thompson, professor of vhysiology in the 
University of the City of New York, says on Wiis :— W AA 
that nerve force is we do not know, We know wnat it is 
not. It is not chemical; it is not magnetic. There is mush 
that is very suggestive with regard to Mr. Edison s proposi- 
tion that all matter is conscious, Man, we know, is uot a 
simple organisin. He indulges in what physiclugista ca. 
conscious and subconscious cerebration. We are picased 
to call this subconscious cerenration automatic. Kut 
although our higher consciousness is unaware of what our 
lower consciousness is doing, this does Lot alter the face 
that the latter may be just as conscious as the former, 
although a wall keeps the two centres of volition from 
exchanging confidences, 

If, then, we admit this much, the hypothesis that cach 
individual protoplasm and each individual atom contri wating 
that protoplasm is conscious, is certainly quite reascuatle, 
although from the point of view of physiology there i 
life, properly so-called, without protoplasm. 

Professor T. Sterry Hunt, mineralogist and mine engineer, 
says: — Mr. Edison’s hypothesis has nothing to fear frum the 
physicist. Crystals certainly live. When it is considered 
that it is demonstrated that these stone plants are affected 
by light, it can be realise] that they are not so insensible as 
popular'y supposed, The life of crystals is a different king 
of life than that of plants, but, if I understand tne term, 
they live in their own way quite as decidedly as do plants 
and at. i mals. 
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a 
slightly different from those used by the other thinkers. 
Life is impulse, says the President of 


William M. Chase, as the exponent Uf art, selects 


word 


the American 


artists. A truly artistic life dees not depend upon enviroun- 
Inent. We have hed art under ail sorts of conditions and 


in every kind of environment. Of course, an artist must 
have his schooling, but this alone does not constitute the 
a 


artistic life. This depends upon the mental state oÍ the 
artist, and the accomplishment of an artistic result must 
spring from activity, this activity again from an impulse. 
The vital principle of this impulse no one can analyse. 
The artist alone feels it, knows it, finds in it his inspiration 
and success. Th- true artist can say this much of a liie: 
he is satisfied with it. His means of expression are 59 
varied, so full, so complete: his energies are so delightiully 
occupied with all a world of light, colour, atmosphere, 
torm and sentiment that he is content. Content to live 
because it is delightiul to live—content to die because he 
has lived indeed. 


We may recur to this article. 
pondering. 


e 
ies 


Meantime it is worth 


Curisto-THEOSOPHICAL SocieTy.—The last meeting of the 
present session will be held at 33, Bloomsbury-square, W.C, 
on Thursday next, April 7th, at eight o'clock p.m , when Mrs. 
M. Boole will read a paper on “ihe Negation of Idolatry.” 
The present session of the Society has been a very successful 
one; the social element has been greatly increased, and a 
number of valuable papers have been read. There will be a 
short Spring Session, commencing (probably) at the end of 
April and running on till the end of May, particulars of which 
will be duly announced. 


“(Gov IN THE STREETS OF LONDON. — A discourse by John 
Page Hopps will be given at a quarter to seven on Sunday 
evening. April lOth, at the Free Christian Church, Clarence- 
read, Kentish Town-road, in conuection with Our Father: 
Church. A special welcome is offered to those who feel the need 
of something more rational, spiritual, and modern than the 
conventional Christiauity of the sects. The church is close 
to Kentish Town-road, and to Camden Town and Kentish 
Town stations. Trams and omnibuses from many parts of 
London pass quite near. All seats free. books containing 
the hymns to be sung will be provided. Voluntary offerings 
at the doors, to cover expenses and to help on the work of 
Our Father’s Church. —ADvT. 
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TO CONTRIBUTORS.—Communications intended ta he printed 
should be addrenaed to the Editor, 2, Duke-atreet, Adelphi, It 
will much facilitate the insertion of auitable articles ij they 
are under tiwn columna in length, Long communications are 
always in danger of being delayed, and are Irequently 
declined on account of want of space, though in other respects 
good and desirahle, Lettera should he confined to the apace 
of half a column to ensure insertion. 

Business communications should in all cases be addressed to 
Mr. B. D. Godfrey, 2, Duke-ntreet, Adelphi, W.C., and not to 
the Editor. 


CRIME AND OBSESSION. 


A series of crimes of revolting cruelty perpetrated in 
Austria have resulted in the death on the gallows of the 
male criminal, while his wife is to be imprisoned for the 
rest of her life. Medical experts examined the brain of the 
man, and found it so disorganised that he could have had 
no moral sense, in other words he was about as responsible 
as a well-developed shark. Another story of similar but 
somewhat more varied atrocity and callous indifference is now 
again stimulating the imagination of latter-day journalism, 
while we have had the piteous spectacle of a woman, 
young, well-nurtured, and with al] the surroundings of re- 
finement, pleading guilty to offences of the most ignoble 
character, and for her also is urged the plea of irrespon- 
sibility. The case of the Austrian monster, Schneider, is, 
perhaps, at present the one most easily considered, though, 
when the stories of the two other cases referred to are 
fully known, they will, perhaps, be even more instructive. 
If, as the doctors assert, Schneider, owing to the condition 
of his brain, was not responsible for his actions, that indeed 
he had no moral sense, the conclusion must be got at from 
one of two suppositions, either that the brain contains in 
itself the moral sense, and so the moral sense is not there 
when that part of the brain is not there, or that a certain 
part of the brain is the seat of the moral sense. If the 
first hypothesis be true, then criminality is physiological, and 
it would be just as absurd to punish a man for having a 
criminal brain as for having an undeveloped arm. But if 
the other hypothesis be right we must find out what that 
moral sense is which has its seat there. 

It would naturally suggest itself to anyone making this 
inquiry to go to the writers on psychology. But what a hope. 
less task it is. Speaking of conscience, an essential element 
in the idea of moral sense, Dr. Alexander Bain“ says :— 

I maintain that conscience is an imitation within our- 
selves of the government without us, and that, even when 
differing in what it prescribes from the current morality, the 
mode of its action is still parallel to the archetype. 

What is meant by “within ourselves”? And to what 
shifts such a psychology is driven. After doing his best to 
prove that there is no such thing as morality outside 
custom, Dr. Bain allows that the individual conscience “may 
differ in what it prescribes from the current morality,” in 
fact, he adduces this abrogation of moral rules as a most 
illustrative fact. A number of persons banding together,” 
he says, “may set the general opinion at defiance.” There 
is no answer tw the question as to what there is in these 
peuple that sets public opinion at defiance. Dr. Alexander 
Bain and his kind give us no help; let us ask the physio 
logical psychologists. Dr. Bastian? speaks of the growth of 
an “inward monitor ”:— 

Ezually important, however, among savage races, are 
these limitations which “expediency ~ compels the indivi- 
dual to rexynise, as imp d by his felluw-men upon the 
freedom of his own actions. Such considerations, in concert 
perha with a strengthening sympathy, gradually tend 
to build up within him an inward monitor, or “conscience,” 
at the same time that there arise emsuryo notions of Rig. t and 
Duty, constituting the foundations of a dawning“ moral sense.” 

An inward monitor ; what does the inwardness mean? 


“The Es ions and the Will,” pp. EA. Z5, third edition, 1575. 
t “The Brain as an Organ of Mind,” p. 618. 
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We get but little help from anyone. En. 6. 


& 
ean only say :— v 
Both intellect and conscience are products of thy 4 
impulses and social impulses acting and remAing, . 


Whence and how do these input aris’ 

That by development a oertain entity is prabar 12 
entity is called moral sense, and has ite habitation 
brain may be true, but there is much difficulty ir 
how a thing which is spiritual in its effects in nau, 

its origin. But if this development include, a q 

current development of something which is spiritual, wh, 
uses the brain as its instrument, and which anni a, 
the brain be not equally developed, we yet at wine: 
which is more intelligible. 


in u. 


Nevertheless, both these hypotheses contain eleran, 
of difficulty which are not encountered in the iH 
a developing—powsibly automatically developing ino 
ment, which instrument is subservient to, and gener) 
used by, one experimenter alone, though either from np, 
sity or from choice it may at times be uu by ther ug 

| more powerful agencies. 

Such a combination would often be unequally lanes 
and indeed the combination of intelligences of differ: 
capacities, whether moral or intellectual, with Fr = 
imperfect instruments, would largely explain the a 

of men and women that we daily meat with. And furthe 
if the brain be an instrument, and if not only the in 
gence which manifests itself in the individual as we kra 
him, but other intelligences, can use this machine, then 
is no difficulty in assuming that strong, though evil, inv 
gences can fasten on to the nervous systems which a 
best suited for their fell purposes. What else is the n 
ing of the loss of will power arising from drunkennes « 
inordinate lust! 

If the moral sense be itself of itself nothing bat ti 
outcome of a development, why should this low of v 
The only pæn 
assumption would seem to be that of the existence A om 
agencies ready to fasten on un any human persm whe 
nervous organisation is such as to pernit the 
such agencies. 

Given then the existence of an undeveloped or atrophied 
brain, that is, undeveloped or atrophied in certain pam 
and an evi] but intelligent being ready to size the opp 
tunity, and we have sufficient conditions for the producti 
of any amount of crime. 

These are very probably not the only emditions—k 
incarnation of an evil spirit is a possible supyaition 4 
case which seems to support this view is that of the bx 
murderers of Liverpool. But, after deducting all mo 
extreme cases, how many are left which can only te acomrm 
for by the incoming of a malign influence, which the = 
happy sufferer has not been able to withstand from wazi 
ot knowledge or from lack of will. How much in the sa 
of human woe is due to this we can never know, bat v: 
do know that the religious waching of the churches gr 
no help awards keeping the enemy at bay. It is the ptr 
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| fessors of neurotic science to whom we owe most, ee 
though they have reasoned rather about the instrazez 
than about the agent. z. 


ANNIE Ageytt, The Georgia Magnet,” has been te 
engaged to appear at the Alhambra Tneatre (for a few 24222 
only), and will on and after Monday next, April 4th, give 3 
full exhibition of her marvellous powers every evening * 22 
o'clock. 5 

e“ Byrsotiax.” By Joseru Dakkr. 
Marshall and Co. Price le.) — An interesting pamit 
which will repay perusal, At p. 43 he narrates how Le 
Kean in 1235, in India, cured sixty-four insane Patients ot 
of seventy-four cases. I have not met with this statemett 
before, but having always been impressed that a large por 
portion of insanity was demoniacal possession, I have i 
many years urged on the managers of our asylums the us: a 
mesmerism, and [ understand that in some asylums hyer 
tiem is uow being tried; but as hypnotisw ignores ùt 
spiritual clement, Í should not expect that methud to be # 
successful as Ineemerisin might be with the insane- 
G. W. J. D. 


(London: Rimpi» 
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LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT 


An edition of the book, originally published at the 

ase of 1890, in two volumes, has been sent out hy 

T Blackwood, in a single volume, at the reduced 

gee of 7s. d. The life of Oliphant has been noticed 

l It matter of public 
perty, and there is no need to say more about it. But 
rs Oliphant prefixes to her new edition some remarks 
awt Mr. Harris. He has recently married, and has 
aged a good deal of attention previously. Mrs. 
dliphant’s notice will cause even more attention to the 
awer of a remarkable man. 

She complains in her preface that she tried to get every 
tind of information about Mr. Harris without success— 
«mere gropings in the dark.” 

Then came her book “and lighted up candles every- 
dere, not throwing, as their manner is, much light. 
“The explanation of such a man,” says Mrs. Oliphant, “is 

dexond my power.“ It is probable that it would tax che 
matest powers of interpretation to place an exact 
apanation on such a problem. But Mr. Harris has been 
kand through the mouths of his disciples, of whom Mrs. 
Oliphant is not one, and some people have said of him and 
tis Brocton house things that are not complimentary. 
Between these opposing forces we do not propose to 
intervene ; if only for the reason that it does not concern 
a For, though Mr. Harris had great powers, and though 
de is said to have renewed them, he is not in any 
may a power to be reckoned with now. No doubt 
Mr. Oliphant writes from a hostile point of view, but 
ve have given space to those who write from the other 
pint of regard, very much more than she and those who 
agree with her have required. Therefore, the extracts 
which we feel it right to make from her preface to the new 
edition of Laurence Oliphant’s life will close our notice of 
the subject, unless unforeseen circumstances should invoke 
ar attention on the score of fairness and impartiality. 

Mn. Oliphant remarks in the preface to her new 
edition :— 

Since this book was first published, the reign of Mr. 
Harris has been expounded and interpreted on all sides : some 
of these explanations have come from his remaining dis- 
ciples, whose argument is simply that all things he has done 
are right, that all his motives are pure, that Laurence 
Oliphant, having been in the later part of his life rebellious 
to the Master’s authority, was righteously, he and his wife, 
sept out of his path, aud given over to destruction—argu- 
meuts to which, as J conceive it, there is no answer, since 
those who can put them forth are beyond the limits of 
rason, as ordinarily understood; and some from other 
quarters adding detail upon detail on the story of his 
yiritual despotism. My table is covered with American 
papers in which these details have been worked into 
sensational articles, thrilling with descriptions of the 
luxurious seclusion of Fountain Grove, where a man, who 
cannot err, and will never die, lives surrounded with every 
luxury, while his dependants, who have furnished all his 
revenues, live and toil in a subdued humility, working his 
nneyards, accumulating wealth which is not for them, and 
giving up heart and soul to his service. It is not for me 
to attempt to penetrate that retirement. Mr. Harris him- 
tli has recently spoken from it, announcing his discovery, 
after many researches, of the method by which eternal youth 
and power is attainad, aud by which he, a man of seventy, 
bas been re-endowed with all the forces of his prime, and 
enabled to outer afresh, with increased strength, upon the 
Propaganda which fur many years he would seem to have 
practically given up. He does not deny, but allows with 
calmness, that the Oliphants having rebelled against him, he 
warned them of the fatal cousequences that must follow, 
ard if he did not absolutely execute his own vengeance, 
permitted it, by the unseen powers, to be carried out. That 
Mr. Harris should say, and permit his champions to say, 
mich things as these, carries the question far beyond any- 
thing to which I can reply. The olixir of life, the command 
of death, tho right of one individual to rule for time and 
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eternity the destinies of others—theso are the questions of a 
fairy tale, not of human argument. My indictment was far 
more modost than his own assortion. I did not mention in 
my record of Laurence Oliphant's concluding years the letter 
in which Harris’ last warning and sentence were conveyed, 
desiring myself, as 1 had not seen ic, to believe that the 
report of it might have been exaggerated, Mr. Harris him- 
self, however, not only admits but asserts that he gave that 
warning, uttered the threat, and that his verdict —a sonteuce 
of denth—was rightoously oxecuted. The statement scems 
sufliciont for all purposes. If it is true, the Magician in 
California is the most wonderful of human beings; but at 
all events he thus meets every charge brought against him 
boldly, by allowing it, on the ground of his own unique and 
irresistiblo power. 
Fobruary löth, 1892. 


CLAIRVOYANCE AND SECOND SIGHT. 


A West HIGHLAND EPISODE. 


“EDINA.” 


During his recent visit to Edinburgh for a painting 
seance, Mr. D. Duguid told me of a rather remarkable 
experience he had in the West Highlands some years ago, 
which indicates that what has long been known there as 
“second sight” isa gift still possessed by some of the 
denizens of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.“ Mr. 
Duguid stated that at one time he was in the employment 
of a well-known firm of removal and furnishing contractors 
in Glasgow, and had often to go to the country in connection 
with the business contracts of the firm. On the occasion in 
question it was his duty to pay a visit to a Jarge mansion 
in Argyllshire, and to enable him to reach his destination 
he found it necessary to hire a rowing boat with four 
sturdy Western oarsinen to convey him across one of the 
“lochs” or “arms of the sea” with which the Argyllshire 
coast is so much indented. Shortly after starting on their 
voyage across the loch, which is several miles in breadth, 
the wind rose and lashed its waters into huge waves, which 
threatened to swamp the boat and throw its occupants into 
the sea. After toiling for some time against the storm, 
the “bow ” or front oarsman cried out to the party, “It’s of 
no use; we must turn the boat back, or it will go down.” 
At this time, Mr. Duguid states, he sat in the stern, and 
was busily engaged in bailing out the water which was 
coming in in large quantities, and just as the boatman made 
the proposal to turn, above referred to, the “form” of “Jan 
Steen,” the Dutch painter, one of Mr. Duguid's spirit con- 
trols, came into the boat right in front of him and cried out, 
“Tf you turn the boat now nothing can save you.” On hear- 
ing this exclamation and warning, Mr. Duguid says that he 
cried out, “Go on, go on; don’t turn back!” and no sooner 
had he used these words than he was much surprised to hoar 
the boatman, who had just a second before proposed to put 
the boat back, now cry out, Ves, yes; we'll go on.” After 
a great deal of severe toil, and a considerable amount of 
peril, the boatmen were able to land Mr. Duguid on the 
other side of the loch, where there was a small hostelry, to 
which the drenched and tired-out party adjourned for 
refreshment, of which they stood greatly in need. During 
its consumption Mr. Duguid states that he had the curiosity 
to ask the boatman before referred to why he had so sud- 
denly changed his mind about turning the boat back during 
the storm, and he was rather astonished at the reply he got. 
“Oh,” said the boatman, “I saw the ‘ wraith’ who came to 
you at the stern, and I heard what it said to you, and then 
I knew we must go on if we wished to be safe.” Mr. 
Duguid unfortunately did not pursue the subject any further, 
as he has always been very reticent about his controls and 
doos not parade his mediumship, but tho incident goes to 
show that “second sight is still to be found in the High- 
lands, and is not at all uncommon, In the case of the 
boatman, there seems little doubt that ho was both clair- 
voyant and clairaudient, although probably he did not realise 
or set much store by the gift, and took it as a matter of not 
unfrequent occurrence in a part of the country where the 
beliot in “wraiths “ and “visions ” still lingers, and what is 
ofton called “Highland suporstition ” still oxtensivoly pro- 
vails. All the same, Mr. Duguid is firmly convineod that 
but for (1) the timely interferonco and cou sel of his con- 
trol, “Jan Steen,” and (2) tho gift of “seeing and hearing " 
possessed by the boatman the craft would cortainly have 
beon turned back with the probable result of its boing 
swamped and the occupants all drowned. 


By 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD AND BUDDHISM. 


It is reported that Sir Edwin Arnold has gone to India 
for the purpose of consolidating the Buddhist faith. He 
is to arrange for the transference of the great temple to a 
commission drawn from all the chief Buddhist countries in 
Asia, Uf this is accurate information, he is pursuing the 
work which Colonel Olcott so successfully carried out and 
himself initiated. 

This is an account given, as to his alleged intentions, by 
an American interviewer :— 


“I am bound thore on a most curious and interesting 
mission,“ he said, “one, I doubt not, which will chango the 
great current of Buddhist belief and causo hundreds of 
thousands of Buddhist followers to be turned into a new 
channel, affecting and intluencing hundreds of thousands of 
others until Buddhism shall take possession of a great country. 

„go through Japan to India in tho cold season, taking 
perhaps Siam upou my way, ona curious aud interesting 
mission. 

“It is to endeavour to arrange for the amicablo transfor of 
the Great Central Temple of the Buddhist faith from the 
hands of the Brahmins now holding it to those of a commis- 
sion, drawn from all the chief Buddhist countries in Asia. 
At Buddha Gyai, near Patna, is the place where Prince 
Siddartha, founder of Buddhism, attained knowledge under 
the Budhi tree. On that site King Asoka, three hundred 
years before Christ, founded a commemoratory temple, which 
is the centre of Buddhism, as Mecca and Jerusalem are of 
Mahomedanism aud Christianity. Late princes have 
embellished and beautified it, and the sacred tree still grows 
on the very spot where Buddha sat. This, therefore, is tho 
heart of the Buddhist peoples, numbering four hundred 
millions, inhabiting Siam, Burmah, Thibet, Ceylon, China, 
Japan, Kc. But these holy precincts, being in Bengal, have 
fallen into the care of Shiraite Brahmins, and some years ago 
1 suggested to the Buddhists that they ought to receive the 
guardianship of them. The idea has spread like wildtire in 
Asia, and I received a request to communicate with her 
Majesty's Government on the subject. Lord Cross and Lord 
Lausdowue, the Viceroy, have shown themselves well dis- 
posed to the transfer, if it can be arranged without the 
slightest ill-will or offence to those concerned, and it may 

be hoped that by the influence of good sense and friendliness 
this great act of religious equity will be accomplished, and 
the Buddhist world of Asia be placed in possession of its 
own metropolis. 

“The effect of that would be in all probability the gradual, 
visible return of Buddhism to the country from which it has 
been exiled, in presence, but never in spirit.” 

Then he talked of the strange Oriental country, which in 
later years has engaged so much of his attention. 

„The destiny of China and America, continued he,“ are to 
me strange. What China will, in the lapse of time, do with 
so many of her people is a problem. She does not know 
now what to do with them. 

“They threaten to override you as Russians do us. The 
Russians are pushing on toward tho south, toward Constanti- 
nople. I cannot blame them. They want to get out of that 
cold country and get where it is warm and congenial. It is 
a wighty theme to contemplate. Some day, it appears to 
me, they will endeavour to overrun us,as the Chineso will to 
overrun you. It is the old question with the people of the 
north, and on toward Constantinople is thoir evident object 

and possible destiny. 

The same problem confronts you from the people of China. 
Let me tell you that it is not your laws against the Chinese, 
nor the wish of the Chinese Government that keeps the 
people out, but a little sentence written away back there 
hundreds of years ago by Confucius. It is this: 

Every Chinese must be buried in his own soil.“ 

“They do not know that Confucius meant by this that a 
pinch of Chinese earth in their last rosting place would 
answer all purposes and save them at the last day, and thoso 
who have dipped into the works of Confucius and caught 
the real meaniug have not been anxious to tell them. 

“I said to my China boy once, What is the use of your 
thinking when you die yoa must be taken back and buried 
in the earth of China? A little pinch of it would do just as 
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woll. Confucius did not moan you would netually have to be 


buried at home.’ 


“But ho could not believe it. Dio here, go hell,’ said he; 
‘div there, go top side.’ It is this that keeps the vast 
throngs of Chinese from invading your groat country, That 
ono little sentenco of Confucius, which has become an axiom 
among them, keops thom back, and only that. Nothing els 


could do it. 


“Tho fact that every Chinese realises that if ho gous away 
from his country and dies ho must bo pickled and sont back, 
or that nt loast his bones must be, keeps hnndrods upon 
hundreds of thousands of them back. Woro it not for this 


they would como upon you and 


overrun you. But in the 


prosent state they are afraid that if they come over here they 


might die and not be sent back. 


“When tho time comes that they no longer believe this are 


satisfied with the pinch of earth 


of which Confucius told, 


they may come upon you as tho whirlwind in innumerable 


throngs 


“On tho other occasion of my visit to San Francisco | came 


on the Central Pacific railroad. 


This timo I came by the 


Southern Pacitic. I was on that lino interested in what l 
saw in Arizona, as l had beon in Nevada and other States 


and territories moro or less arid. 


“They remind mo much in appearanco of India,and though 
tho soil looks sterile it is destined even in tho most for- 
bidding parts to support at a distant time great populations 


MULTIPLE CONSCIOUSNESS. 


From THE “ Re LiGio-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL.” 


Mr. T. W. Davonport, who has an article in “The 


Journal” this woek on “Independent Writing, 
thinker and a good writer; indeed, 


is a clear 
ho has the reputation in 


his State of being the most intellectual man in the county 
in which he lives. His thoughtful articies contributed to 
“The Journal“ from time to time abundantly prove his 
largo exporience in the investigation of Spiritualism, as well 
as his earnestness in defending its claims, But Mr. Daven- 
port appears not to have given much, if any, consideration 
to the curious psychical phenomena which seem to admit of 
explanation only on the theory of what is called subeon- 
sciousness, secondary personality, multiple personality or 


consciousness, Ge. Mr. Davenport 


says :— 


“Ts It philosophically conceivable that the mental percep- 
tions and reflections, the feolings and emotions, are registered 
in two places, or that there aro two conscious sensoriums, 
the sub and the supra; tho latter being the responsible, 


operating individuality, possessing 


everyday attributes, but 


wholly unconscious of any co-existence or co-use of the 
faculties ; knowing nothing of the sub, who really knows all 
that supra is and knows, and much more, and has ideas, 


purposes, disposition, &c., that 


make him an entirely 


separate and independent individuality ? Now, this latter 
is not science of any description; there is no vestige oi 


positive, materialistic knowledge 


in it. Sub-consciousness 


is a most fantastic evasion of everything rational, and 
requires more gullibility in tho one accopting it than ever 


was supposed to belong to straight 


Spiritualists. Instead of 


explaining everything, it gets one deeper into uvexplaiuable 
hallucinations, What is the uso of it, anyway ?—when the 
adoption of a single fact reconciles all seeming contradiction 
and makes independent writing an ontirely rational affair.“ 

Now, Spiritualism cannot be successfully defended by 
ignoring a class of phenomena which is receiving the atten- 
tion and study of tho best thinkers in France, England, and 
America, and “The Journal“ deems it a duty to call special 
attention to this class of phenomena with a view to the car" 
ful consideration of the subject and its discussion in these 
columns by able thinkers, like Mr. Davenport. A ier 
instances of multiple consciousness are hore given to illus 
trate tho character of tho phenomena. 

In the November number of “ Rovuo des Doux blondes 
M. Jules Janot relates tho following oxporimont:—4u 
hystorical subject with an insensitivo limb is put to sloop 
and is told: “Aftor you awake you will raiso your tinge 


when you moun Yos, and you will 


pub it down whon yo 


mean No, in answor to tho questions which 1 shall ask you. 
Tho subject is thon wakenod and M. Janot pricks dhe 


insensitive limb in several places, 


Ho asks, “Do you fol 


0 


j 
H 


thing? The conscious-awakened person replies with 
the lips, “No,” but at the same time, in accordance with the 
signal agreed upon during the state of hypnotisation, the 
zuger is raised to signify “Yes.” It has been found that the 
inger will even indicate exactly the number of times that 
the apparently insensitive limb has been wounded. 
A case in which conscious personality has been replaced 
by the subconscious or secondary personality is that of 
Félida X., in which the somnambulic state has become the 
normal one, the first state now recurring but for a short 
time and at long intervals. Of the second state it is said: 
Felida’s second state is altogether superior to the first 
physically superior, since the nervous pains which had 
troubled her from childhood have disappeared ; and morally 
superior, inasmuch as her morose, self-centred disposition is 
exchanged for a cheerful activity which enables her to 
attend to her children and to her shop much more effectively 
than when she was in the état béte, as she now calls what was 
once the only personality that she knew. In this case, then, 
which is now of nearly thirty years’ standing, the spon- 
taneous readjustment of nervous activities—the second state, 
no memory of which remains in the first state—has resulted 
in an improvement profounder than could have been antici- 
pated from any moral or medical treatment that we know. 
Ide case shows us how often the word normal means nothing 
j more than “what happens to exist.” For Félida’s normal 
state was in fact her morbid state; and the new condition, 
which seemed at first a mere hysterical abnormality, has 
brought her to a life of bodily and mental sanity which 
makes her fully the equal of average women of her class. 

The experiments of Professor Pierre Janet with Madame 
B show that there may be not merely two alternating per- 
snalities, the primary and the hypnotic self, but that the 
two may act concurrently in the same individual, and 
furthermore that there may be a third personality, a second 
smuambulic life, which emerges from the subconscious 
depths or comes from the superconscious realm of being. 
The second personality knows of the first, and the third is 
aware of the other two, and in some respects is superior to 
either. The third personality knows the ordinary life of 
Madame B.: knows the second personality and distinguishes 
itself from both. The woman in her normal state is gentle, 
quiet, timid, and melancholy. In her first hypnotic state 
she is just the opposite, and says of the ordinary self, That 
good woman is not I; she is too stupid.” The third self is 
a serene, dignified character that does not want to be 
identified with either of the others. She gives good advico 
to the second character, to whom she also issues commands 
that are obeyed. 

The three characters—Madame B. in her normal state, in 
her first somnambulic life, and in her second somnambulic 
lie—are known as Léonie, Léontine, and Léonore. 

To illustrate the concurrent action of the normal self and 
the hypnotic personality may be mentioned an incident 
when Léonie had been hypnotised and had become Léontine ; 
she was told by Professor Janet that when she ceme out of 
the hypnotic trauce and had resumed her ordinary life, she, 
Lontine, was to take off her apron and then tie it on again. 

bi course, there was but one apron—the joint apron of 
Unie and Léontine. When Léonie came out of the 
hypnotic trance Professor Janet talked with her as usual on 
ordiuary topics. But in that waking state she untied her 
apron and took it off. Her attention was called to the 
loosened apron by Professor Janet, when she exclaimed, 
“Why, my apron is coming off! and tied it on again, con- 
tinuing to talk. But Léontine wanted the apron off, and 
it her prompting the hands took off the apron again, and 
sgain replaced it the second time without Léonie’s attention 
having been at all directed to the matter. Léontine was 
not satisfied to have the apron tied by Léonie. Her impulse 
totis it herself, as Mr. F. W. H. Myers says, “resembles 
the insect which must needs bore its hole or build its nest 
in its own way, and will not make use of any assistance 
offered to it.“ The next day Léonie was again hypnotised 
by Professor Rtehet, when Léontine in control said: “Well, 
Idil what you told me yesterday How stupid the other 
one lovked while I took her apron off. Why did you tell 
her that her apron was falling off? I was obliged to begin 
the job over again.” Léontine always calls Léonie “the 
omer one. In this reference to her act, and to Löôonie's 
ducomſiture, Léontine shows readiness to do what she is 
tld to, whether it has any meaning or not, and shows that 
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she sees the absurdity of Léonie’s doing in her ordinary life 
what she knew nothing of in fulfilment of Léontine’s wishes. 
Many things Léonie, while awake, did as directed by Léon- 
tine, such as writing letters signed Léontine, and condemn- 
ing Léonie and threatening to demolish her. 


What is the meaning of thess facts,and hundreds of 
others simliar to them, which might be mentionel * Are 


there really two or more personalities in every human being + 
That is hard to believe; more reasonable is the view advanced 
by Mr. Myers, who says: “L hold that we each of us contain 
the potentialities of many different arrangements of the 


elements of our personality, each arrangement being distin- 
guishable from the rest by difference in the chain of memories 
which pertains to it. The arrangement with which we 
habitually identify ourselves—what we call the normal or 
primary self—consists, in my view, of elements selected for 
us in the struggle for existence with special reference to 
inaintenance of ordinary physical needs, and is not neces- 
sarily superior in any other respects te the latent p-rson- 
alities which are alongside of it, the fresh combinations of 
our personal elements which may be evoked by accident or 
design in a variety to which we can at present assign no 
limit. I consider that dreams with natural somnambuiism, 
automatic writing, with so-called mediumistic trance, as well 
as certain intoxications, epilepsies, hysterias and recurrent 
insanities, afford examples of the development of what I have 
called secondary mnemonic chains—fresh personalities, more 
or less complete, alongside the normal state; and 1 would 
add that hypnotism is only the name given toa group of 
empirical methods of inducing these fresh personalities—9f 
shifting the centres of maximum energy, and starting a new 
mnemonic chain.” According to Mr. Myers’ theory some 
phase of the personality is conscious of whatever the organ- 
ism does or experiences, which is registered is some mnemonic 
chain, but the consciousness of any given act or experience 
may form a part of a chain of memories which has never 
obtruded itself into the waking life and may never form any 
part of that life. Mr. Myers thinks that much of what we 
are wont to regard as an integral part of us may drop away, 
and yet leave us with a consciousness of our own being which 
is more vivid aud purer than before. The web of habits 
and appetencies, of lusts and fears, is not, perhaps, the 
ultimate manifestation of what in truth we are. It is the 
cloak which our rude forefathers have woven themselves 
against the cosmic storm; but we are already learning to 
shift and refashion it as our gentler weather needs, and if 
perchance it slips from us in the sunshine then something 
more ancient and more glorious is fora moment guessed 
within.” The subject is one of profoundest interest. The 
“Journal ” must, however, call attention to this important 
fact in the so-called automatic writing by Mrs. Underwood 
and others, which distinguishes it from all the phenomena 
of multiple consciousness. Such writing is done when the 
medium is entirely conscious of it, when there is no interrup- 
tion or disturbance of the medium’s normal condition, 
when instead of being in a state of distraction or absent- 
mindedness the medium may bea careful observer of the 
writing and a curious questioner of the intelligence which 
gives the thought and directs the writing. Facts like these 
should not be forgotten in discussions of the phenomena of 
Spiritualism and of multiple consciousness. 


APRIL. 
In April time the world awakes, 
Green buds to thought provoke us ; 
And the old pain a newness takes, 
With daffodil and crocus! 


For the old love no freshness brings, 
The old love dead and faded, 

That sprang from God's eternal springs, 
Yet lies in death degraded. 


Ah, me! the pain to think that we 
Were slaves to foolish fancies, 
And having eyes yet could not see 

Our faults and ignorances ! 


Rejected the immortal truth, 
Light, life, in love’s bright focus, 
And weep to see the world’s fresh youth 
In daffodil and crocus, 
—Kare BURTON. 


Tue portrait which appeared in our last number should 
have been described as that of Mrs. Stanhope Speer. 
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under such a regulation as that dictated in Belgium, eminent 

won of scionco, like Professor Tyndall, Professor Huxloy, 

Professor Crookes, and othors of similar attainments, should 
bo prevented from acting as they think conveniont, to 
enlarge through hypnotism the tield of biological and other 

knowledge, while the mon of tho yet, in a groat mensure, 

~ anjectural art, could uso it as thoy think conducive to their 

nens. not only for therapoutic purposes, but oven so as to 
mtard the propagation of it, they having been always opposed 
w it in the most decided manner, expressing their apparent 
wntempt by calling it charlatanism and imposturo. 

In order to legalise such a scandalous abuse, the dangors 
| of hypnotism have been exaggerated, the medical men acting 
in this matter according to their wonted system of alarming 

and intimidating the public. But that the dangers aro not 
woch as have been represented, is evidenced by the statistics 
of the result of thousands of oxperiments made in different 
countries. According to these statistics no more than 5 or 6 
ler oont., even if so many, are the number of people who 
av susceptible of hypnotisation, and of these, very few become 
quite unconscious under it. Based on this knowledge, 
evral intelligent hypnotisers, and with them Dr. 
_ Brillon, Editor, and a prominent writer, in the “Revue de 
| lHypnotisme,” published in Paris, are of opinion that 
 bypnotism is not more dangerous than several poisons; and 
bey believe that the only step which the legislators must 
tske in the matter should be directed to fix the punishment 
artesponding to the different bad effects produced by incom- 
-ptent hypnotisers,and to the degrees of the offences incurred 
by malice, in order to remove by a sufficient deterrent the 
waptation so easily occurring in such cases to the mind of 
ignorant, and especially, to unscrupulous or corrupt people. 
And, in fact, this is what the Belgian Minister of Justice 
sould have proposed to the Chamber. 

But, as I said at the beginning of this letter, it appears 
| that this high functionary, unacquainted, as he has shown 

himself to be, with what it is necessary to know, in order to 
kt properly in such a position, put himself entirely at the 
disposal of the medical class, as one must believe seeing him 
expressing the following sentence on the discussion of the 
Bill: “It may occur that the medical man does not know any- 
thing at all about hypnotism ; notwithstanding his diploma 
wie him to make use of it. That is to say, that he 
ned not have sufficient knowledge to manage so “ dangerous“ 
in instrument, so long only as he possesses a diploma. And 
this is the more astonishing, emanating as it does from the 
Minister, who at the same meeting of the Chamber said : 
“There are medical men, who, under the pretext of adminis- 
tering a medicine, poison their patients.“ Other and equally 
siznificant expressions on the part of the same Minister, 
denoting a complete submission to the medical class, were: 
*] have in some measure written the Exposé des Motifs’ 
ud the Bill at the dictation of the Academy of Medicine. 
l content myself in such a matter to be merely the 
dedient organ of the opinions expressed in the deliberations 
ai tha Academy of Medicine.” He does not know, and the 
sme thing can be said of the majority of the Deputies, that 
it is not the function proper to authority, be this exercised 
in Jesislative,executive, or judicial affairs, to make itself the 
were instrument of a class, und to support it in carrying out 
its illegitimate ambitions, to the detriment of others, and 
of the public in general; but to regularise the action of all 
of them, of all the social forces, avoiding encroachments, or 
wurpations productive necessarily of difficulties disturbing 
the normal course of human evolution. 

Considering all the preceding statements, one cannot help 
uking, What title medical art has to a monopoly which 
mbordinates to it science and gives to it every kind of 
facility to make of hypnotism any use it may think fit, even 
be it for seltish objects? The answer is not very satisfactory, 
although it does not emanate from the enemies of 
the faculty, but from distinguished medical men,among them 
Sir Astley Cooper, who says: “Tha science of medicine (sic) 
is founded on conjecture, and improved by murder“; Dr. 
Baker, who says: “The drugs administered for scarlet fever 
destroy far more than that disease doss”; and the famous 
Mwendie, who says: “Medicine is a great humbug.” 

_ Fortunately for the tranquillity of mind of those interested 
in the progress of England in every direction, and in its 
Prestige alroad, the well-known wisdom of its Ministers and 
uliament,and their true appreciation of their own dignity, 
fnoves any fear that could be entertained as to the 
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possibility of sooing reproduced here what has occurred in 
Bolgium, and may bo expected to occur in New York.— 
Yours Ko., 

March 26th, 1892. 


F. O. 


Mr. Spurgeon's Phases of Faith. 

Sm,—That Mr. Spurgeon was an undoubted clairaudient 
medium, I remarked during his life, in a letter you wero so 
obliging as to publish on August 15th last. That such was 
the case accounts sinco the lamented death of that great 
proacher and carnest, conscientious man have abundantly 
confirmed. We find that ho was called to his important 
work by a voice. The “Daily Telegraph“ of February lst 
says, quoting from Mr. Spurgeon's own records :— 

Soon after I began to preach at Watorbeach, my father 
and others begged me to enter Regent’s Park College, in 
order to make myself u learned minister. . . Before I 
had given up all thoughts of tho college, I was walking by 
myself over a coramon, fixed in deep meditation, Suddenly 
I seemed to hear a loud voice, saying: “Seekest thou great 
things for thyself ? Seek them not.“ In an instant I 
remembered my poor but loving people, and the souls given 
over to my humble charge, and I determined to abide with 
them. Had it not been for those mysterious words I had 
not bsen where I am now. 

That Mr. Spurgeon was clairvoyant also, I think we may 
safely surmise; not only because clairaudience and clair- 
voyance frequently, perhaps usually, go together, but from 
his own words in the very last sermon he preached at the 
Tabernacle. The “Daily Graphic,” quoting from that ser- 
mon, gives this extract: “Young men, if you could see our 
Captain, you would down on your knees and bey Him to let 
you enter the ranks of those who follow Him.“ And, if it 
were the case that Mr. Spurgeon had such belief that he saw 
the Christ Himself, he would not be singular. I have a 
friend who tells me that he sees the Lord Jesus as plainly 
as he sees any man in the flesh; and he is no simple 
enthusiast, but an aged captain in the merchant service, a 
man of great talent, the head of a large shipping establish- 
ment in the town where he lives, and a Nestor in the town 
council. He believes, also, that he is in personal communi- 
cation with his great Master by clairaudience. He believes 
it as much as Laurence Oliphant believed it, as much as a 
lady friend of mine believes it, as much as a martyr of the 
fourth century—St. Agnes—believed it, and as much as the 
Roman Church expresses the belief that the Lord Jesus 
placed a ring on her finger at the beginning of that fourth 
century, shortly before Rome became Christian, and during 
the last great persecution of the Emperor Dioclesian. ae 

Cardinal Wiseman, in his preface to“ Fabiola,” says: -“ It 
is clearly represented to us, that St. Agnes had ever before 
her the unseen Object of her love, saw Him, heard Him, felt 
Him, and entertained, and had returned, a real affection, 
such as hearts on earth have for one another. She seems to 
walk in perpetual vision, almost in ecstatic fruition.” I 
might go further with the excellent and enthusiastic Cardinal 
on this same subject in this same preface, and elsewhere in 
his book, but I think I have said enough. 

But this comforting belief does not guarantee the seer 
from beholding sights less gracious, less genial. My friend, 
the captain, tells me that he has also seen the devil; and if 
he can be seen, it is not inconceivable that he can be heard. 
I do not imply this last personal experience in any way to 
that good man, the late Mr. Spurgeon. I have no ground 
for it. Indeed, I may have my private doubts whether any- 
body ever has experienced that sight or heard that especial 
voice, but 1 have a right to presume that deplorable sights 
may reach the clairvoyant eye, as well as that deplorable 
sounds may reach the clairaudient ear, which it would be 
madness to regard as gospel. This idea is not less promi- 
nent in my mind since I read the following in “Licur” of 
February 27th: “Mr, Arthur Maw, of Severn House, Trow- 
bridge, Salop, writes: At the time of his visit to Mentone, 
in the winter of 1886-7, Mr. Spurgeon remarked to me: ‘ I 
am like two men: one at perfect peace, the other (from con- 
stitutional depression) desiring s‘rangling rather than life.’ 
Upon the remark that such experiences were perhaps needful 
to his ministry, he smiled and replied: I don't think they 
are needful to me, but I am sure they aro very needful for 
the sake of otliers. Of course, it pained him, as woll it 
might (I think, probably, more from natural kindness of 
heart than from “constitutional dopression “) to say some 

| things that he thought “needful for the sake of othors,” 
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especially as Mr. Maw talls us “he wasa man of every tender 
sympathies,” And here I think I ses the struggle of a 
kindly nature with a fale impression, which may wll 
account for his sometimes “desiring strangling rather than 
life,” when he felt he had conscientiously to ray things that 
must shock to the quick every generous heart, every pitiful 
soul, every real believer in a God of mercy and love, who has 
made us and not we ourselves. Wut still the question 
remains, whether what Mr. Spurgeon thought “needful ” to 
say to others, in a very categorical manner indeed, concern- 
ing their eternal sgony, was not a groundless hypothesis that 
he would ylaily have distelievel * Whether, for instance 
(without going further into the details [ gave in your number 
of August lth) his threat to the sinsers: “Thyself put in a 
vessel of hot oil, pained yet coming out undestroyed; every 
vein a string on which the devil shall be ever playing his 
diabolical tune of hell's unutterable lament,” whether in 
feeling that he had to say such things, he did not do 
violence to a noble heart? As I said before, the above 
strange denunciation is not Beriptural, So to have supplied 
these accurately precise particulars, as fact, from his own 
mind, would have been glaringly dishonest. But to have 
supplied them from the dictation of a spirit, in whom he 
had the misfortune to implicitly believe, would have been 
natural in one who had Jearned that Jesus taught the 
eternal torment of the sinful sons of men., And we may say, 
moreover, that he never might have believed in the eternal 
agony of sinful men for the sins of one short life if he had 
gone to Kegent’s Park College and studied the Greek 
Testament, where he might have found that the most 
important text in the Bible (inasmuch as the misunderstand- 
ing thereof has sent more people to the mad-house than any 
other) has been mistranslated. That text is Matt. xxv. 46, 
where the Greek word kolazia is translated “ punishment,” its 
third and derivative meaning, instead of by its first and 
proper meaning, “excision” ; excision from life as a branch 
cut from a tree, which describes the kind of punishment, 
and puts it in antithesis with the context, which the word 
“punishment” does not. Now, though such excision is itself a 
punishment, one asks, Who were the first culprits who, in 
such a supreme case, committed this abominable crime of 
metonomy ? Were they the writers of the Latin Vulgate $ 
I cannot tell, as I have not the opportunity of consulting it, 
so am still ignorant of who were the first great calumniators 
of their master. T. W. 


Letter from Emma Hardinge Britten. 


Siv,—As I have just at present no organ of my own 
through which to address my friends, may I take advantage 
of the courtesy already extended to me in your paper to ex- 
press my great thankfulness for the many kind responses I 
have received to my recent announcement of my forthcoming 
new publication, “The Unseen Universe ;” also to express my 
earnest hope that the Magazine in question may be found 
worthy of the unexpected liberality of the patronage that has 
been already bestowed upon me:? That my friends so 
generously trust me will, I venture to assure them, add 
tenfold to the zeal with which I shall endeavour to 
wield my pen in their service; meantime, I beg many 
of my good supporters whose subscriptions L have re- 
ceived to excuse the fact that their letters remain 
unanswered, Kven independent of the urgent business 
which occupies me in preparing for my new undertaking, my 
husband’s recent absence from home, and the overwhelming 
pressure of our correspondence, have combined to make me 
hope that the speedy production of the work so liberally 
subscribed for—and its appearance on the 3rd of next month 
—will sesk for itself, and allow other acknowledgments 
than this letter to remain inscribed only in the “Unseen 
Universe.”—Thanking you in anticipation, dear sir, for the 
insertion of this letter, I am, &c., 

Emma H. BRITTEN. 

The Lindens, Humphrey road, Cheetham Hill, 

Manchester, 


“Tie MILLIox,“ Mr. Newnes’s new magazine, is not yet 
as good as it will be. “The Strand” is even better than it 
has been. The account of the House of Commons in the 
paper and “ Monkey Society“ in the magazine are especially 
worthy of notice, Sherlock Holmes is as good as ever, and 
the whole magazino is bright and readable. “The 


Million” is a problem of which the future alone can provide 
the solution, 
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SOCIETY WORK. 
— 

16, Ev“ FAA. Lau, , B. W. Ay 
next, April aed, we hoya U. havs Mr. W. O, Draa wn O 
6. U. W., zic, Vi“. u Hat tit an, K H. Sig 
Hreatvony HILTI ov H,. Woenwsy 
WAI Wamu-rase, b.—ervics every Batley 
BKpeaker for Sunday next, Mr. W. E. Leng * 
“Boirtualinm: Faith, krani, Fart, ur Folly 7 a 4 * 

2% Devownutky-roau, Forrer III. Hur mee, 
March z ich wae the lar gent we have hal The tee id 
vy Mra. Bliss was well recived and acknowledge, n j 
day last Mr. Vertram widresed n ge. andines o , 
“ Martyrs.” Sunday, April Grd, at 7 m. F. V. a 
a Prokitam Henn OF Eriman, IEE Hu. 
755 Hian-sreuet.—Last Bunday awn zi bla a *. | 
the subject of discussion. In the evening Mut 1% 
Munns, and Dale pave their reasons for teing Bhriain 
and narrated sime of the evidence which du vi,‘ 
spirit return, Sunday next Mr. Veitch Ins 
Monday, at & p in, Bible study. Thursday, at 24 
puychometry.—J. T. Acuy. 

KotH Lospos HœMu,r1᷑ ov Brixius, 211, Comm 
WELL NH- HDA, B. K. Next Sunday, Lyceum at 2 pa 
A. L. Ward at 7 p. in. On Bunday, April In, a rym sp 
vice (foral) will be held to comtaemorate the birtn A Wi 
Long into the spirit world. Addresses by various måna 
and speakers, interspersed by sacred songa and miva, a? 
o'clock. Friends are requested to bring or send fue a 
the Saturday previous if possible. —W. E. Loss, Ha ba 


14, OEHHAE-Eςi1ů, Barraren as Bosn.— On Buntis w 
Mr. Percy Smythe gave us an able discourses upon “Tx A 
of a Future State.” Miss Cusdin kindly ofi ciated at the oga 
Bunday next, at 7 F. in., Mr. May, clairvoyante, If 
P. m., seance, Mra. Mason. Mr. Horatio Hunt, inspires 
medium of Halifax, on April lOth and lth, 24 Ms 
Ist and “rd. As the number will be limited, tickets som 
be obtained at ones of Mr. Mason, 14, Orccarirm 
Shepherd’s Bush, W.—J. I. B., Hon. Sec. 


Tue BPIRITUALISTS ConerspospinG Society will ws 
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inguirers. Copies f Licut,” leaflets on Spirituals, w 
list of members sent on receipt of stamped eig 
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Address, J. Allen, hon, sec., 14, Berkley-terrace, Whiz El. 
lane, Manor Park, Essex; or W. C. Robson, 1%, Bye A 
Newcastle-on-Tynz. The Manor Park branch wil oA =Œ 
following meetings at 14, Berkley-terrace: On Bunia, £ 
11.30 a. m., for students and inguirers; on Friday, * +- 
P- In., for Spiritualists ouly, the study of mediumssip; . 
at J, Winifred-road, White Post-lane, on Tuesday, 2 2 
p-m., experimental seance; and the first Sunday iu 42 
month at 7.15 p. in., reception.—J.A. j 

SpreittaL Hari, , HIGH-STERET, Muazyrewse—* 
Sunday last Dr. F. R. Young lectured on “Personal Ene 
ences in Spiritualism.” It is evident that the speaks >] 
had abundant proof, clear and unmistakable, througz ii 7 
mnediumship, of the continued life of man—persons, “| 
scious life. On Sunday next, at ll am., Mr. T. E. E 
on “Christianity and Buddhism Compared”; at T p.n, W 
Stanley, inspirational address. Tuesday, at 7. 3 
Mr. T. B. Dale, discussion on astrology. Thursday, * 
P. In., Mrs. Wilkins, seance. Saturday, at 7.45 p.m, 
Hawkins, seance. On Good Friday, April 15th, a tea b+% 
ing will be held, tickets 9d. each; brief speeches, music, & 
—C. I. H. 

CakDIrr.— At the Lesser Hall, Queen-street Arcade, ©) 
March 20th, a short service was led by Mr. R. C. Daly, v7 
read an interesting paper upon the continued existence 
animal life of all grades after the death of their physi 
organism. After the service the second annual gez: 
Inecting of members was held. Those in attendss® 
although not numerous, were unanimous in their suppi“ 
the continuance of the work of the society. The aodi® 
accounts for the past year and the report of the ret 
executive having been presented, and the usual votes 
thanks accorded, the election of the new executive wë | 
place. It is felt that great thanks are due to the old es 
tive for their self-sacriticing labours in the interests oi > 
society under many adverse circumstances. The new exe | 
tive will, it is hoped, be wisely guided by past experies® | 
and receive encouragement from the warm and loyal supp“ 
of all the members. E. A. i 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 

Some letters unavoidably held over. 7 

„E. K.“ and “H. H.”--Next week.“ C 

J. C. S. (F. T. S.) makes strong 5 against“ Alif’s” rems? 
as they affect Theosophy and the memory of Madame Blut- 
article. There is an enormous literature dealing with in W | l 
fear it u out of our power to treat it. 


sky, but the tone of his letter is prohibitory of publicati 

“TL. H. It ia a very vast subject, quite beyond treatment is? 

We must act sp” 

our lights, feeling, as you say, the responsibility of a 
and leave the consequence we will try, if we can, i 


